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Jt has been earnestly argued that there was cruelty in with-
holding the recognition of an adoption which was binding by
Hindu law and possessed religious efficacy. This point has
sometimes been debated with an almost moving eloquence
and surrounded with a sorrowful interest. As regards sacred
rites and private property, however, the adoption was undis-
puted, and needed no British recognition. Thus the religious
and social points in the argument are at once met con-
clusively.

This, then, was apart from the one question before Dalhousie,
namely, whether the adoption should receive British recognition
for succession to the power of the State. That question related
only to dependent Native States, which had been created by, or
were by clear agreements subordinate to, the British Govern-
ment. It did not concern the Native States in the first rank
of importance which have been recognized as allies of the
Government, or are in a certain sense independent, though
under general control politically. Some of those States are
believed to have made enquiries at the time on this point, and
to have received satisfactory assurances.

Now, with the dependent Native States, as above defined,
Dalhousie was technically within his right in proposing to
withhold recognition. None disputed that the recognition of
the British Government, as paramount power, was necessary,
according to well-established Indian usage. But some urged
that the recognition was formal only, and must be conceded;
Dalhousie denied this, adducing precedents under British rule to
the contrary. The precedents, however, though quite relevant,
were not important cases; and the real controversy had never
been brought to a decisive issue, until the previously pending
question of conceding or refusing recognition of the Sattara
adoption came to be decided shortly after the arrival of
Dalhousie in India. As is well known, he recommended refusal,
and that recommendation was accepted by the East India Com-
pany and the Queen's Government on their responsibility. The
matter of right was clear; the questions of wisdom and policy
were open to a debate, on both sides of which there was much